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THE PARTY OF PLEASURE. 


When Alfred had recovered from his illness, 
he went with his family upon a little excursion of 
pleasure. Of a fine pleasant morning they took 
their seats in a rail road car, which was to con- 
vey them to the neighborhood of a farm, belong- 
ing to a brother of Alfred’s father, where they 
were to pass the day. The day was very mild 
and pleasant, and Alfred wished very much that 
he could have a seat near one of the windows 
of the car, so that he might see the country 
through which they were whirled so rapidly 
along. But most of the seats were filled before 
Alfred’s family arrived, and just as they were 
getting in, a family with three or four little chil- 
dren was also taking their seats. ‘I must have 
a window,” said one, and “I must sit by the 
window,” said another; a third began tocry, and 
Alfred thought it looked very disagreeably to see 
such a fuss, so he took his seat just where it 
seemed most handy, and gave up very cheerfully 
the thoughts of sitting by the window. 

The noisy children all got fixed at last, but 
Alfred thought they did not gain much, for the 
wind blew pretty hard, and twisted one of the 
girls’ bonnets badly, a cinder got in the eye of 
another, and the third happened to sit near an 
elderly lady who soon complained of the damp- 
ness, and had the glass drawn up. Alfred look- 
ed out as much as he could from his seat, and 
contrived to catch a glimpse of one or two 
things which gave him pleasure. He listened to 
the conversation of two gentlemen who were 
sitting near him; one of them was a sea captain 
who had just got home, and who was telling séme 





remarkable things he had seen in the course of 
his voyage. So the time passed very pleasantly 
with Alfred till the door of the car was opened, 
and he heard the question ‘“‘ any passengers for 
***7 At this sound out jumped Alfred and 
his party, and standing aside, saw the majestic 
train pass on with its usual speed. 

They now walked along through a pleasant 
road, stopping occasionally to gather wild flow- 
ers ; and when they began to feel a little tired, a 
distant view of their uncie’s house made them 
feel very glad. Whentthey had gone a little 
farther they met a party of their cousins coming 
out to meet them. They all met very joyfully, 
and all entered together the house of Alfred’s 
uncle. After having chatted a few moments, the 
children went off to different parts of the farm, 
with the companions most near to them in age 
and taste. The girls went with their cousins to 
see the flowers, chickens, and play rooms. The 
boys went into the barn, inspected the cattle and 








the pigs, and finally the whole party came to- 
gether to see the rabbits. They then walked to 
the garden of a gentleman in the neighborhood, 
who had a large bed in his garden entirely cov- 
ered with tulips of every variety of color. He 
had expended a great deal of time and money on 
the cultivation of these\fluwers, and some of 
them he valued at a very great price. After 
having admired the tulips for some time, the 
children returned to the garden of their uncle. 
He told them on their way back that at one time 
in Holland, there was a great rage for the culti- 
vation of this flower, that some of the roots sold 
for immense sums of money, and that some per- 
sons grew very rich, and others became poor in 
consequence of buying and selling roots of this 
flower. 

They now all went into a fine shady grove, 
where they were able to amuse themselves ina 
great variety of ways. There was a fine swing 
for those who liked that exercise, and room 
enough for all to jump and run about as much 
as they pleased. Alfred was very happy; he was 
willing to join in any play that the others liked, 
and he proposed several that were pronounced 
very agreeable—one of them was called the 

AcrosTIck. 


All the company sat round ina circle, on the 
grass, which was very dry andeven. Alfred be- 
gan the play, and said to James who was next to 
him, “I have bought a mattrass, and I want to 
change it, what will you give me for my M?” 
‘IT will give you a Monkey,” said James, 
‘“* What will you give, Maria, for my A?” ‘An 
apple.” ‘For my T?” “A top.” ‘For my 
other T?” ‘A table.” ‘* What for my R?” 
‘A ruffle.” ‘My A?” ‘An arrow.” ‘My 
S?” “A stone.” ‘My other S2?” “A shoe.” 
Having asked all round the circle in this way, 
and each having given a letter, the one who be- 
gan must make a sentence out of the words so 
given. 

Alfred said, ‘‘ The other day I went to visit a 
friend who had a Monkey. He was a very mis- 
chievous creature, and also mimicked every 
thing he saw done. There were some apples on 





the table, and just as I was helping myself, the 





pert creature seized my apple out of my jhand 
and ate it up. In afew moments I began to 
spin a top which I just discovered among the 
playthings of my friend upon the Table in the 
room. The mischievous Monkey in the mean 
time seized hold of a nice ruffle which one of the 
girls was hemming and had laid down for a mo- 
ment while she stepped to the door to see her 
brother try his new Arrow. 'The monkey had 
climbed upon the wardrobe and was pulling and 
tearing Mary’s ruffle, when I seized up a stone to 
throw at him and make him throw the rufile 
back, but the mischievous creature instead of 
throwing down the ruffle took a shoe which was 
standing near him. and threw it with such force 
at my head, that I stumbled back and should. 
have hurt myself in falling, if there had not been 
a Mattrass behind me, on which I fell and saved 
my head—no thanks to the monkey however.” 
This game was tried with several other words, 
and afforded considerable amusement. In a 
short time baskets were brought into the grove, 
and a table spread which was covered with nice 
fruits, cakes, and every thing that was desirable 
to make a fine feast. Some of the children ate 
of every thing and without any discretion, but 
Alfred was careful and ate only what he thought 
his mother would have given him, if she had 
been there. He was active in helping others, 
and doing all he could to assist in arranging 
seats, and making all feel as happy as possible. 
Some of those young people who had eaten 
every thing they saw, without any discretion be- 
gan soon to feel sick and heavy, and could not 
play with any spirit, but were forced to lie down 
on the grass, and lost all the fun of the afternoon, 
besides feeling very uncomfortable the next day. 
Alfred, and those children who had been care- 
ful and had not eaten too much, had a very 
agreeable play after dinner. They strolled into 
a little wood near by and found some very pret- 
ty wild flowers, which they made up into bou- 
quets and garlands. The time now came for 
them to walk to meet the cars. They took leave 
of their cousins, and had a very pleasant walk, 
and arrived a few moments before the bell was 
heard at a distance. Soon the train came thun- 
dering and hissing along. It stopped, and the 
car doors were thrown open. Alfred and his 
party jumped in, and it so happened that each 
of the young people was able this time to get a 
window. The wind blew gently, they did not 
suffer from cinders, and had a very agreeable ride 
intotown. When the train stopped, Alfred kept 
near the person who was to take care of the 
young party, until all had got safely out, and 
then they threaded their way through the busy 
crowd and reached home safely, much pleased,, 
though a little tired with the day’s excursion. 
[The Well Bred Boy. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE GLEN. 


Behind the house that Lucy lived in, there. 
was a path, winding among trees, which was a 
very pleasant path to take awalk in. Lucy and 
Royal often went to take a walk there. They 


- 








almost always went that- way. when Miss: 
Anre could go with them, for she liked the place 
very much. It led to a strange sort of a place, 
where there were trees, and high, roeky banks, 
and a brook running along in.the middle, with a 
broad plank to go-acress. Miss Anne called it 
the glen. 

One morning Miss Anne told Lucy that she 
was going to be busy for two hours, and that-af- 
ter that she was going to take a walk down to 
the glen; and that. Lucy might go with her, if 
she would like to go. Of course Lucy likedthe 
plan very much. When the time arrived, they 
set off, going out through the garden gate. 
Miss Anne had a parasol in one hand and a book 
in the other, Lucy ran along before her, and 
opened the gate. 

They heard a voice behind them calling out, 

** Miss Anne, where are you going?” 

They looked round. It was Royal, sitting at 
the window of a little room, where he used to 
study. 

‘We are going to take a walk,—down to the 
glen,” said Miss Anne. 

** 1 wish you would wait for me,” said Royal, 
‘only a few minutes; the sand is almost out.” 

He meant the sand of his hour-glass ; for he 
had an hour-glass upon the table, in his little 
room, to measure the time for study. He had 
to study one hour in the afternoon, and was not 
allowed to leave his room until the sand had all 
run out. 

** No,” said Lucy, in a loud voice, calling out 
to Royal; ‘‘ we can’t wait.” 

‘‘ Perhaps we had better wait for him,” said 
Miss Anne, in a low voice,to Lucy. ‘ He would 
like to go with us. And, besides, he can help 
you across the brook.” 

Lucy seemed a little unwilling to wait, but on 
the whole she consented; and Miss Anne sat 
down upon a seat inthe garden, while Lucy 
played about in the walks, until Royal came 
down, with his hatchet in his hand. They then 
walked all along together. 

When they got to the glen, Miss Anne went 
up a winding path to a seat, where she used to 
love to sit and read. There was a beautiful 
prospect from it, all around. Royal and Lucy 
remained down in the little valley to play; but 
Miss Anne told them that they must not go out 
of her sight. 

“But how can we tell,” said Royal, “* what 
places you can see?” 

*©O,” said Miss Anne, ‘look up now and then, 
and if you can see me, in my seat, you will be 
safe. If you can see me, I can see you.” 

“Come,” said Royal, “let us go down to the 
bridge, and go across the brook.” 

The plank which Royal called a bridge, was 
down below the place where Miss Anne went up 
to her seat, and Royal and Lucy began to walk 
along slowly towards it. 

** But I am afraid to go over that plank,” said 
Lucy. 

* Afraid!” said Royal; ‘“‘ you need not be 
afraid; it is not dangerous.” 

‘‘T think it ts dangerous,” said Lucy; ‘it 
bends a great deal.” 

‘** Bends !” exclaimed Royal; “the bending 
does no harm. I will lead you over as safe as 
dry ground. Besides, there is something over 
there that I want to show you.” 

“What is it?” said Lucy. ° 

*“ O, something,” said Royal. 

** ] don’t believe there is anything at all,” said 
Lucy, ‘any more than there was under your 
cap.” 

*“O Lucy! there was something under my 
cap.” 

‘* No, there wasn’t,” said Lucy. 

“ Yes, that great, flat stone.” : : 

“In your cap, I mean,” said Lucy; “that 
wasn’t in your cap.” 

** In!” said Royal; “that is a very different 
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_ ]-don’t Know what you mean by a preposi- 
tion,” said Lucy; ‘“‘ but I know youtold me there 
was something in your cap, and. that is what I 
came out to see.” 

“ Under, Luey; I said under.” 
‘Well, you meant in; I verily believe, you 
meant in.” * 

Lucy was-right. Royal did indeed say. under, 
but he meant to have her understand that there. 
was something in his cap, and lying upon the 
great, flat stone. 

‘*« And so youtold mea falsehood,” said Lucy. 
*O Lucy!” said Royal, ‘I would not tell a 
falsehood for all the world.” 

‘Yes, you told me a falsehood; and now I 
don’t believe you about anything over the brook. 
For Miss Anne told me, one day, that when any- 
body told a falsehood, we must not believe them, 
even if they tell the truth.” 

“O Lucy! Lucy)”. said Royal, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve she ever said any such a word.” 

‘Yes she did,” said Lucy. But Lucy said 
this rather hesitatingly, for she felt some doubt 
whether she was quoting what Miss Anne had 
told her, quite correctly. 

Here, however, the children arrived at the 
bridge, and Royal was somewhat at a loss what 
to do. He wanted very much to go over, and to 
have Lucy go over too; but by his not being 
perfectly honest before, about what was under 
his cap, Lucy had lost her confidence in him, 
and would not believe what he said. At first he 
thought that if she would not go with him, he 
would threaten to go off and leave her. But in 
a moment he reflected that this would make her 
cry, and that would cause Miss Anne to come 
down from her seat, to see what was the matter, 
which might lead to ever so much difficulty. 
Besides, he thought that he had not done exact- 
ly right about the cap story, and so he determin- 
ed to treat Lucy kindly. 

“If I manage gently with her,” said he to 
himself, ‘‘ she will want to come across herself 
pretty soon.” 

Accordingly, when Royal got to the plank, 
he said, ; 

** Well, Lucy, if you had rather stay on this 
side, you can. I want to go over, but | won’t go 
very far; and you can play about here.” 

So Royal went across upon the plank ; when 
he had got to the middle of it, he sprang up and 
down upon it with his whole weight, in order to 
show Lucy how strong it was. He then walked 
along by the bank, upon the other side of the 
brook, and began to look into the water, watch- 
ing for fishes. 

Lucy’s curiosity became considerably excited 
by what Royal was constantly saying about his 
fishes. First he said he saw a dozen little fishes; 
then, going a little farther, he saw two pretty big 
ones; and Lucy came down to the bank upon 
her side of the brook, but she could not get very 
near, on account of the bushes. She had a great 
mind to ask Royal to come and help her across, 
when all at once he called out very eagerly, 

*“O Lucy! Lucy! here is a great turtle,— 
a monster of a turtle, as big as the top of my 
head. Here he goes, paddling along over the 
stones.” 

‘Where? where?” said Lucy. ‘Let me 
see. Come and help me across, Royal.” 

Royal ran back to the plank, keeping a watch 
over the turtle, as well as he could, all the time. 
He helped Lucy across, and then they ran up to 
the place, and Royal pointed into the water. 

“There, Lucy! See there! A real turtle! 
See his tail! It is as sharp as a dagger.” 

It was true. There was a real turtle resting 
upon the sand in a shallow place in the water. 
His head and his fore paws were projecting out 
of his shell, and his long, pointed tail, like a rud- 
der, floated in the water behind. 

“Yes,” said Lucy. ‘I see him. I see his 
head.” 





sort of a preposition.” * 






Jet him get-away. We must make a pen for 
him. I-can make a pen. You stay here and 


pen.” 


** How can you make it?” said Lucy. 

*©O, you'll see,” said Royal; and. he took up 
his hatchet, which he had before laid down upon 
the grass, and went into the bushes, and began 
cutting, as if he was cutting some of them down. 
Luey remained some time watching the tur- 
tle. He lay quite stiil, with his-head partly out 
of the water. The sun shone upon the place, 
and perhaps that was the reason why he remain- 
ed so still; for turtles are said to like to bask in 
the beams of the sun. 

After a time, Royal came to the place with an 
armful of stakes, about three feet long. He 
threw them down upon the bank, and then began 
to look around for a suitable place to build his 
pen. He chose, at last, a place inthe water, 
near the shore. The water there was not deep, 
and the bottom was sandy. 

‘‘ This will be a good place,” he said to Lucy. 
‘*T will make his pen here.” 

‘¢ How are you going to make it?” said Lucy. 
‘* Why, I am going to drive these stakes down 
ina kind of a circle, so near together that he 
can’t get out between them; and they are sotall 
that I know he can’t get over.” 

‘¢ And how are you going to get him in?” said 
Lucy. 

‘QO, I shall leave one stake out, till I get him 
in,” answered Royal. ‘We can drive him in 
with long sticks. But you must not mind me; 
you must watch the turtle, or he will get away.” 
So Royal began to drive the stakes. Pres- 
ently Lucy said that the turtle was stirring. 
Royal looked, but he found he was not going 
away, and so he went on with his work ; and 
before long he hada place fenced in with his 
stakes, about as large round asa boy’s hoop. 
It was all fenced, excepting in one place, which 
he left open to get the turtle through. 

The two children then contrived, by means of 
two long sticks, which Royal cut from among 
the bushes, to get the turtle into his prison. 
The poor reptile hardly knew what to make of 
such treatment. He went tumbling alongthrough 
the water, half pushed, half driven. 

When he was fairly in, Royal drove down the 
last stake in the vacant space which had been 
left. The turtle swam about, pushing his head 
against the bars in several places; and when he 
found that he could not get out, he remained 
quietly in the middle. 

“There,” said Royal, ‘that will do. Now I 
wish Miss Anne would come down here, and see 
him. I should like to see what she would say.” 

Miss Anne did come down after a while; and 
when the children saw her descending the path, 
they called out to her aloud to come there and 
see. She came, and when she reached the bank 
opposite to the turtle pen, she stood still for a 
few minutes, looking at it, with a smile of curi- 
osity and interest upon her face; but she did not 
speak a word.—Cousin Lucy’s Conversations. 





Written for the Youth’s Companicn. 
ORPHAN WILLIE, 
Tue Wanperine Minstret.—Chap. VII. 

Mr. Herbert was himself, fortunately for Wil- 
lie, fund of music. And desirous of giving his 
nephew every facility of becoming a proficient 
in his favorite accomplishment, he bought him a 
guitar. Willie soon became, without any in- 
struction, an expert player, and learned to ac- 
company himself in the songs which he sang ; to 
the no small gratification of his uncle and his 
cousins. Every spare moment he devoted to his 
instrument. His favorite time of practice was 
Jate in the evening, after the family had retired 
for the night. The silence and solitude of this 


season, were favorable to the repose and tran- 
quility, which with him were necessary to a full 





** Now, Lucy,” said Royal, “we must not 


enjoyment of music. 





watch him, while I go and get ready to make a : 
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His proficiency was in a short time so great, 
“that growing weary of the old airs which he had 
| played over so often, he began to compose little 
melodies for. himself. For these he wanted 
words: and as music and poetry are closely 
allied, and one naturally leads to the other, he 
wrote and adapted words also. The fame of his 
compositions soon began to spread around the 
neighborhood; and he was constantly invited to 
the neighbors’ houses, and began already to re- 
ceive the appellation of “* Minstrel Willie.” His 
popularity was very encouraging to him, and he 
devoted himself more and more to his music. 

About this time his uacle, who had been for 
many years in slender health, was taken ill, and 
after a few weeks illness, died. His business 
yielding him while alive, only enough to support 
his family from year to year, they were left at 
his death destitute, and Willie was thrown once 
more upon his own resources. And these were 
now such as would not fail him; he told his 
friends that he had no fear for the future; his 
guitar and his voice would never fail him, and 
with these he should henceforth earn his own 
subsistence. He had early read with great de- 
light of the ancient minstrels, who wandering 
from place to place with their harps, sang bal- 
lads of their own composition, celebrating the 
warlike adventures of the age, or relating some 
romantic tale of fiction. And though such per- 
sonages were rather unknown in our own coun- 
try, he had heard that a remnant of them still 
were left in the old world, and he thought he 
might become, as well, a pioneer among the min- 
strels of America. Our own history had abun- 
dant material in it for song, and our wild roman- 
tic scenery could not fail to inspire poetical 
emotion, and furnish subjects for pleasing de- 
scription. 

Added to this, a strong desire had always pos- 
sessed him for roving, and until this was satisfied, 
he thought, like most young persons of his age, 
that he could not be contented to remain station- 
ary any where. 

As his plans began to assume a more definite 
shape, he fixed the time for his departure, and 
busied himself in making what preparations were 
necessary. He had grown attached to his kind 
cousins, and found it painful to leave them ; but 
thrown immediately upon his own resources, he 
had no other alternative. Making up his small 
bundle of clothes, he put them into a knapsack, 
which he had made for the purpose, so construc- 
ted that it could be strapped easily upon his 
back, and have his hands free to play upon his 
guitar, whenever he found occasion. ‘To the 
guitar he attached a string, which passing over 
his neck, relieved him from the weight of the in- 
strument, and facilitated his playing. He fur- 
nished himself with an over coat made of india- 
rubber cloth, and a cap of the same material, 
which effectually shielded him from the rain and 
the cold winds in rough weather. 

Thus equipped, he began to form his plans for 
his first day’s journey. The direction, he had 
already determined upon. It was now many 
years since he had wandered from the village of 
** Sweet Waters ;”’ and his fancy picturing it to 
him still, as the fairest place in all the world, he 
could not think of going in any other direction 
tll he hadtakenthat. The road to it led through 
many rural villages, and from the very fact that 
it led him home, it was to him the most attrac- 
tive and beautiful of all roads. His arrange- 
ments all made, he was ready on the morrow, to 
take his departure.— To be continued. 











RELIGION. 





NANCY CHANDLER, 

We extract the following narrative from a late 
publication by Rev. Dr. Reed of London, enti- 
tled, “ The Revival of Religion.” It gives an 
| account of a revival of religion, during the past 

year, in the society of which the writer was pas- 





tor. Nancy Chandler, whose short history is 
given below, was one of the subjects of the re- 
vival. 

“This child belonged to the Infant Bible Class, 
which is a selection from the infant school, and 
meets one hour on the Sabbath for religious in- 
struction. It was at this time under the care of 
Mrs. Reed. She was only seven years of age; 
but though so young, she was sure to win atten- 
tion to her intelligent smiling countenance, and 
sweet open manners. 

The most remarkable circumstance was the 
interest she took in religious instruction. What- 
ever related to her state of sin—the love of 
Christ to sinners—and her need of salvation 
through him, fixed her attention. Her prevail- 
ing temper seemed to bea hatred to sin. To 
show her what was sinful was enough to secure 
her avoidance of it, and even her effort that oth- 
ers should avoid it also. On one occasion, when 
the nature and evil of sin were the subject of 
discourse, she was deeply concerned. When, 
among other things, it was said that swearing 
wassin. ‘* Teacher,” said the child, with a full 
heart, ‘* my brother swears; and when I tell him 
it is sin, he will not leave off.” ‘* Well,” said 
the teacher, ‘tell him what Jesus Christ says— 
*¢ Swear not at all.”” She went home, and told 
her brother what Jesus Christ said, and entreat- 
ed him not to swear. Her brother listened and 
swore no more. This was not enough for her; 
she won her brother to attend the Sabbath 
School. 

In the same way it was remarked, that it was 
sin not to keep the Sabbath. ‘ Teacher,” she 
said, ‘‘my father and mother do not keep the 
Sabbath: they stay at home all day, and never 
go to the chapel.” The matter rested on her 
mind—now that she saw her parents were living 
in sin, she could not rest satisfied. She not only 
told them what she had learned, but, with the 
winning power which her sweetness of temper 
gave her, she persuaded her father to go to the 
chapel on the Sabbath evening. She succeeded, 
and there were no bounds to her joy. 

Still, her mother did not go, and she was not 
contented. She pleaded with her. Her mother 
said she could not leave the children. Nancy 
had sense to feel the force of this, and was per- 
plexed. She could not, however, let her mother 
rest; it was sin not to keep the Sabbath. At 
length she summoned courage to propose that 
her mother should go, and let her stay at home 
and take care of the baby. ‘* You can trust me, 
mother?” she said, appealing toher. What was 
her joy to hear her mother say,—‘ Yes, I can 
trust you, Nancy ;” and prepared to go with her 
father, for the first time to the chapel. Here, 
then, was a child, who had, at seven years of 
age, acquired so much the confidence of her pa- 
rents, that she could be trusted with the care of 
the little family, and in that family, a child in 
arms! 

In April this dear child was absent from her 
class. It was at once thought that some of the 
family was ill, and an elder child was requested 
to call and inquire. But it was Nancy herself 
who had become suddenly unwell, and of fever. 
Apprehensions were not at first entertained of 
the issue ; but after its power was subdued, it 
lingered on until she sank at last exhausted. 
She retained in sickness and in death the same 
interest in religion, and the same trust in Christ, 
as she had previously done. Her medical atten- 
dant, after attending to her case, asked her if 
she was afraid to die. ‘*O no,” she replied, “I 
should then go to Jesus Christ and be happy.” 
A young friend called to see her, and found her 
intelligent, peaceful and happy. She began to 
repeat to her a stanza of a favorite hymn :— 

“Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour, 
Once became a child like me ;” 
Nancy took up the verse and continned— 
“O that in my whole behaviour, 


Mrs. Reed visited her; she found her very 
low, and suffering frequently severe pain; but 
prayerful, patient, and resigned. On entering 
the room she was asleep, but she quickly awoke, 
and turning her eyes on her, she once more 
sweetly smiled, and stretched out her little thin 
hand, saying, ‘Do kiss me, teacher.’ ‘+ So,” 
said the teacher, ‘‘ you are glad to see me, are 
you? and you think that I love you, do you?” 
*“*O yes, teacher.” ‘ But who is it that loves 
you much more than I?” ‘Jesus Christ, teach- 
er.” ‘*How did he show his love?” ‘ By dy- 
ing for me!” ‘Do you think that you love 
him?” ‘ Yes, teacher, very much.” ‘ Are you 
willing to die, that you may go to him, and live 
with him?” “Yes.” ‘* What has he said to 
encourage you to come to him?” He has said— 
‘¢ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” ‘Besides go- 
ing to him by dying, how else can you go to 
him.” ‘ By prayer, teacher.” ‘ What do you 
chiefly pray for?” ‘A new heart!” ‘ What 
do you mean by a new heart?” ‘A heart that 
loves Jesus Christ more and more.” 

Just before the event of death, she smiled, and 
said—‘‘ Mother, He has come—Jesus is come 
with open arms to take me home.” ‘ Then,” 
said the anxious mother, ‘ you are happy, my 
child.” ‘*Oyes—O yes!”’ It was all she could 
say; but when her voice failed her, she waved 
her little hand; and it was in the very act of 
waving the hand, as in victory, her spirit sprang 
to immortality. 

Her memory is sweet to all who knew her ; 
and it is still blessed to her parents. They both 
attend the means of religion; and while influ- 
enced, we trust, by higher motives, they still 
find atender lesson in the requests of their de- 
parted child. On one occasion when bitterly 
lamenting their loss, the afflicted mother exclaim- 
ed,—‘* O, it is hard to give her up! Sucha 
child I never saw. Such a loving heart,—so 
kind, so thoughtful, so patient ;—she did us all 
good.” ‘* Well, my dear,” said the father, you 
know this family is (iod’s garden; and he has 
a right to come into it, and pluck any flower that 
pleases him best.” 

The parent who uttered this beautiful senti- 
ment was as ignorant of all religion as any per- 
son I ever knew. I have seen him many times; 
and I trust he is hearing the word of life unto 
life. Thus is a little child of seven years of age 
made a blessing in the midst of her family. Her 
brother is rebuked of sin, and drawn to the Sab- 
bath School; and her sweet affections win on 
her parents to wait on the means of grace, by 
which they also may be saved; and with the 
hope that salvation has already come to one if 
not to both. 

















THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

MARY BARLOW, OR CARELESSNESS CON- 

QUERED. 

‘¢ Mother, oh mother, what shall I do,” said 
Mary B. as she burst into the apartment where 
her mother was sitting. 

What is the matter,” inquired Mrs. Barlow, 
looking up from her work, “ what have you done, 
you are always getting yourself into trouble; tell 
me child, what you have done.” 

During the time her mother had been speak- 
ing, Mary had thrown herself into a chair, and 
was endeavoring to smother her sighs, sobs, and 
tears in her apron. Presently she spoke. 

‘‘Father never will forgive me; he told me 
that I should be punished if I did any more mis- 
chief.” 

After some time, Mrs. Barlow ascertained the 
difficulty, which was simply this. Mary, upon re- 
turning from school, had entered the dining room 
with her little brothers, and after putting their 








He my pattern still may be.” 


slates and books in their proper places, they 
commenced a dispute with each other, about the 
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time it had taken them to return from the school 
house. Mary was naturally a careless girl, and 
jumping into a chair by the clock, to point with 
her finger just how far the minute hand had 
probably gone during their walk homeward, lost 
her balance, and struck her arm in trying to 
save herself against the glass, and cracked it in 
several places. When she saw the effects of 
her rashness, she felt that her hasty action had 
not been at all necessary, and that had she stood 
on the floor and endeavored to show them what 
she wished, it would have saved her a troubled 
heart, and the reproof she was sure she deserved, 
and felt confident she would receive. She then 
determined to tell her mother all that had hap- 
pened, and therefore entered the parlor as we 
have mentioned in the commencement of our 
narrative. 

Her mother told her that she herself must be 
aware that carelessness was her prominent fault, 
and that it would be to her a continual annoy- 
ance in after years, if she did not strive to over- 
come it when young, and concluded by saying 
that she would first speak to her father before 
he reproved her. 

Tea was at length prepared, and everything 
in readiness for Mr. Barlow’s return from his 
office. In afew moments a door was heard to 
open. He came in, threw off his cloak, and set 
down to the table. The meal passed off pleas- 
antly to all save Mary, who sat silently meditat- 
ing upon her past conduct, and forming resolu- 
tions for the future. After tea was over, Mr. 
Barlow turned to his wife and said that he had 
an engagement for the evening; then looked at 
the clock to see the time. What was his amaze- 
ment to find the glass so broken; he looked at all 
the children by turn, but Mary’s face told the 
truth the moment he fixed his eye upon her. 
She ran up to him, and confessed all. 

He praised her for her openness, but chid her 
for her carelessness, and finished by saying that 
he felt confident her own heart condemned her, 
and that he should not punish her then, but hop- 
ed for decided improvement in future. 

Mary’s conduct ever after improved in every 
respect; and neither father or mother ever found 
it necessary to reprove her for that fault which 


she once possessed in so great a degree. 
Jan. 8th, 1842. E.C. A. 
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JAMES, SICK. 

James woke one morning, with a sharp pain over his 
eyes. It was different from anything he had ever felt 
before. He therefore became a little alarmed—and on 
the whole, concluded to lie down again in bed and have 
a good cry. This was in part, a very unwise conclusion, 
for crying is not good for the headache. However, he 
did not have time to shed many tears before his mother 
heard him, and she rose at once, and came in to see 
what was the matter. 

“ Oh mother,” cried James, “I’m dreadfully sick. My 
head aches, ‘and I’ve been awake ever so Jong.” 

His mother was very sorry, but she said she would get 
something for him which would perhaps make him feel 
better. 

“What is it, mother?” esked James, who instantly 


saw in imagination, secret visions of currant jelly and 
oranges. 


“ Oh some medicine,” his mother answered. 

“There now, I say that’s too bad—I don’t want any 
ugly old medicine; and James began crying, burying 
his face in the pillow and refusing to be comforted. 

His mother could not stay to reason with him then. 
She went away to prepare the medicine, and James 
cried till she came back. 

“Now, James,” she said, “I want you to take this 
right down like a good boy. It is not very bad. Lucy 
took some the other day, and she did not keep tasting 
and tasting and shaking her head; she drank it as fast as 
she could.” 


‘up in gladness! 





James sat up in bed, and took the glass from his moth- 
er’s hand. 

“Oh don’t make me take it, don’t make me teke it,” 
he kept saying, making horrible faces all the time, and 
crying as if his misfortunes exceeded those of any per- 
son in the world. His mother stood patiently waiting. 
She did not alter her position in the least, however, and 
James knew that she would not give up tohim. Still 
he kept on crying great round tears, which ran all over 
his cheeks ; declaring that it made his head ache to take 


medicine; that it made him sick to think of it; that he | ‘ 


wished there was nobody in the world to make him mind. 
Then he would just touch the glass to his lips, and find- 
ing the contents certainly rather bitter, he jerked half 
the liquid over upon himself. At last, after keeping his 
mother urging and insisting, a long time, his father came 
in, and the foolish boy was obliged to swallow the medi- 
icine at once. His head now ached more than ever, in 
consequence of his long fit of crying, and as he became 
worse and worse, his mother sent for a physician. James 
was sick many weeks. [is mother had during the whole 
time scarcely a minute of rest. One minute he wanted 
drink, the next, he must be taken up to sit in the easy 
chair—then the room was too light and must be darken- 
ed. He would not let his mother go away from his side 
a moment, unless it might be to prepare some little 
nicety for his benefit. At last she became so weak and 
so pale, that every body began to be anxious lest she 
should get sick herself. His sister wanted to take her 
place as nurse; but James would not consent. He ask- 
ed his mother if her head ached, and when she said that 
it did not, he told her that he guessed she was not very 
sick. His father staid at home one day to help take care 
of him, and when it came night he said he had never 
done so hard a day’s work in his life. James was very 
much displeased on hearing this. He said his father 
must be a very weak man then, for he had only got a 
little lemonade for him once or twice, and carried him 
about the room a little while in his arms. Every body 
smiled on hearing this, but no one chose to make farther 
complaints, because there was danger that the little boy 
might not recover. 

“ And they’re afraid he won’t get well! And cross as 
he is!” cried one of the servants who had been sent to 
his room with a bowl of gruel. “And sure it’s not I 
that would shed a tear for him, any way!” 

In a few weeks James began to recover. And now 
the whole house was put into requisition to devise ways 
and means to amuse master James. He teazed his 
mother perpetually for something to eat ; professing him- 
self “half-starved,” and yet finding fault with every thing 
which was offered him. It was a happy day for the fam- 
ily, when he was well enough to go toschool once more. 
Every body took as it were, a long breath, and went 
about their regular occupations with an air that said 
“ now we shall have a little peace.” E. 
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Angel’s Joy when Sinners Repent. 


Suppose one of your little brothers should fall into 
the river, and there sink down under the deep waters, 
and before he could be got out, he should grow cold and 
pale, and seem to be dead, your father takes the little 
boy in his arms, carries him home, and then they wrap 
him upin warm flannels and lay him on the bed. The 
doctor comes and goes into the room with your father 
and mother to see if it is possible to save the little boy’s 
life. ‘The doctor says that nobody may go into the room 
but the parents. They goin and shut the door, and a 
few minutes is to decide, whether or not the child can 
live. Oh! then how would you go tothe door, and walk 
around with a step as soft as velvet, and hearkento know 
whether the dear boy lives! And after you had listened 
for some time, treading softly, and speaking in whispers, 
and breathing short, the doors open, and your mother 
comes out, and there are tears in her eyes! Is he dead? 
says one, in a faint sinking whisper—is he dead? Oh! 
no—no—your brother lives and will be well again! 
Oh! what a thrill of joy do you all feel? What leaping 
Now there is sucha joy in heaven over 


one sinner that repenteth. The sinner has been sick, 
but the gospel has been taken as the remedy, and he is 








to live forever. Do you wonder that the angels rejoice q 
at it?—Rev. J. Todd. 


—_——p——__ 
Newfoundiand Dog. 


One of the magistrates in Har- 
bor Grace, in Newfoundland, had 
an old dog of the regular web- 
footed species, peculiar to this 
island, who was in the habit of 
carrying a Jantern before his mas- 
ter at night, as steadily as the 
# most attentive servant could do, 
=stopping short when his master 
made a stop, and proceeding when he saw him dis- 
posed to follow. If his master was absent from home, 
on the lantern being fixed to his mouth, and the com- 
mand given, “Go fetch thy master,” he would imme- 
diately set off, and proceed directly to the town, which 
lay at the distance of more than a mile from the place of 
his master’s residence; he would then stop at the door 
of every house which he knew his master was in the 
habit of frequenting, and laying down his lantern, growl 
and strike the door, making al] the noise in his power, 
until it was opened ; if his master was not there, he would 
proceed farther in this manner, until he had found him. 
If he had accompanied him only once into a house, this 
was sufficient to induce him to take that house in 
his round. 
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a 
The Little Teacher. 

At a Sunday School in the country, Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul was offered as a 
reward to every child that should teach one grown up 
person to read. Among others who got the reward was 
a little boy, whose father, although fifty-seven years old, 
did not know his letters. The boy taught his father to 
read as far as the first spelling, and then taught him fur- 
ther as he himself learned at the school, and the father 
was soon able to read in the New Testament. 


—— 
Avoid Bad Company. 


As a poor boy was going to his Sunday School, he was 
met by one of his companions, who endeavored to per- 
suade him to play the truant, but he resolutely resisted 
the temptation, and went to school. When the circum- 
stance came to be known to his teachers, and the boy 
was asked why he did not comply with the urgent en 
treaties of his companion, he answered, “ Because I have 
read in my Bible, “ My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.” 


——— 
Do as you are Told. 

A little girl had been often told not to go into the par- 
lor to play, but to stay in the nursery, while her mother 
wentout. However, one day she took her playthings and 
went there. As she was tossing her dol! about she did 
no: think of the fire ; but running-against the grate, her 
muslin frock caught fire, and she was dreadfully burn- 
ed. She carries the marks on her face and neck to the 
present day—the marks of her disobedieuce to her pa- 
rents, and her carelessness. Question for the reader. 
Am not I sometimes disobedient and careless? Let 
conscience answer ; and when you feel that you are thus 
wicked, seek the forgiving grace of Christ, and be 
watchful over your own hearts. 








POETRY. 








THE CHATTERBOX, 
There lived, in a house by the side of a mill, 
A little girl once, who could never be still ; 
Her tongue was so long, ’twas a difficult matter 
To tell whether she or the mill made most clatter. 
Whether working, or eating, or sitting, or walking, 
She never was easy but when she was talking; 
And though she was told of it every day, 
The unruly tongue-would still chatter away. 
Her mother had tried all methods, indeed, 
To cure this sad failing, but could not succeed ; 
And much it distressed:her to see her dear child 
By one ugly habit so totally spoiled. 
But now I will tell you what happened one day, 
Uncle Charies came to take the young folks in his sleigh ; 
All but Charlotte, he said, who must not take it ill, 
If he left her at home, as she could not be still. 


Poor Charlotte, now blushing with shame and surprise, 

Was instantly silent, while tears filled her eyes ; 

And as soon as her sisters were gone, she exclaimed, 

“ My dearest mamma, I am truly ashamed. 

But this is a lesson I'll never forget ; 

Whenever I chatter, remind me of it; 

Henceforth I will place a strict guard on my tongue, 

And perhaps I shall mend, as I still am so young.” 
[Youth's Friend. 








